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THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR. 





At what a disadvantage is the beginner in 
literature. Like a recently landed foreigner, he 
gazes about him, undecided to which point of 
the compass he should turn. He looks for 
some friendly face, but is regarded with cold- 
ness. Among so many people, very little sym- 
pathy is offered him. He realizes that they all 
have their friends, and begins to feel dis- 
couraged. Suddenly, at an unexpected 
moment, some one smiles, holds out a helping 
hand, and speaks kind words ; then hope again 
springs into life. Onward he plods, with an 
occasionai ray of brightness entering his lonely 
life, until some morning he awakes to find that 
he is no longer an unknown author. Then are 
many smiling faces turned toward him, and the 
whole world seems full of friends. 

So much prejudice is felt against the unknown 
author, that many readers will not pause to ex- 
amine even the title of a book by an unfamiliar 
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writer, and so editors are often inaccessible to 
strangers with manuscripts for examination. 

A certain book had been recommended to a 
friend of mine. She began it, but it failed to 
hold her interest. She cast it aside with the 
remark: “I won’t read it. It’s byan unknown 
author anyhow.” 

This may strike the reader as quite incon- 
sistent, until he is assured that much literature 
written by experienced authors was at that 
moment resting upon her shelves inviting her 
perusal and enjoyment. 

Life is so brief and the field of literature so 
infinite, that one dare not hope to do more than 
read the most talked-of books of the day, leav- 
ing the works that attract small attention for 
those spare moments, which are so frequently 
referred to, but which, alas! never arrive. 

A tabulated list of books published in 
America during 1893 reveals an astonishing 
total of 4,281 new books and 853 new editions, 
a gain over 1892 of 207 new books and sixty- 
five new editions. 

The unknown author, then, has three principal 
difficulties to combat: the indifference of 
editors, the prejudice of the public, and the 
fierce competition with writers who have 
acquired names. 

It requires a stout heart, a ready brain, and a 
persevering pen to overcome these three 
powerful adversaries, who, without intending it, 
are often so cruel. 

To be sure, there are too many books written, 
and, excepting as to the “per cent.,” I agree 
with an utterance I recently overheard, which 
was as follows: “ Burn ninety per cent. of the 
books now being published, and you will gain 
pleasure and instruction from the remainder, 
without losing anything by the operation.” 
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Until this ninety per cent., or whatever figure 
represents the true ratio of useless books, is, by 
some means, reduced or suppressed, there will 


be a continuance of the present stagnation in 
the market for works by unknown authors. 
New Yors, N.Y. Edward Kirkland Cowing. 





RULES FOR COPYING MANUSCRIPTS ON THE TYPEWRITER. 


Number the pages of the manuscript in the 
centre of the top of each page, making the 
paging consecutive from the first page of the 
manuscript to the last. This is the rule even 
in the case of manuscripts divided into chapters 
or parts. It is a mistake to number each chap- 
ter or part separately. 

Put the name and address of the author in 
the left-hand upper corner of the first page, 
beginning flush, — #. ¢.,at space 1 on the scale, so 
that the first letter will strike one-half inch from 
the left-hand edge of the paper. In the upper 
right-hand corner, on the same line, put: 
“ About 2,500 words,”—or whatever the num- 
ber of words in the manuscript may be,—start- 
ing it so that the period will strike one-half 
inch from the right-hand edge of the paper. 

Write the title in capitals in the centre of the 
top of the first page of the manuscript, leaving a 
blank space of about one inch above it. Do 
not write the title alone by itself on a separate 
sheet. It improves the appearance of a manu- 
script to take a ruler, after typewriting it, 
and draw a neat line in black ink underneath 
each word of the title. Don’t use red ink for 
underscoring. 

Underneath the title write in the centre of 
the next line: “By William D. Howells,” or 
whatever the name of the author may be. In 
case a pseudonym is used, the writer’s real 
name and the pseudonym will thus appear on 
the same page. Write the author's name, also, 
at the end of the manuscript, dropping it a line 
below the last paragraph, and counting the 
letters so that you can make the period after 
te name come one inch from the right-hand 
cdge of the paper. Underscore the signature 
at the end of the manuscript, either with the 


machine, or with a ruler and pen. The reason 
for writing the author’s name twice is that some 
editors credit an article at the beginning, and 
others at the end. If the name is written in 
both places, the editor has only to cross out 
the name he doesn’t want, and credit is sure 
not to beomitted by any oversight. 

For long manuscripts always use good linen 
paper, 8x10% inches in size. For short manu- 
scripts, paper 5x8 inches in size may be used, 
and the typewriting may run either way of the 
sheet that the author may prefer. 

Always use the double space in making manu- 
scripts for the press. 

Put the paper in the typewriter so that there 
will be a margin of a half-inch on the left-hand 
side of the sheet, and set the warning bell so 
that you will remember to make the margin on 
the right-hand side as nearly as possible the 
same. 

Try to avoid dividing words at the end of the 
line, and never divide any word excepting ona 
syllable. 

Indent each paragraph five spaces at the 
beginning. 

Always leave three spaces between sentences. 
When a quotation is begun within a sentence 
(as, forinstance: “ Edwin said: ‘Come, Ethel- 
inda!’”) leave two spaces after the colon, 
before the quotation begins. Always leave two 
spaces after a semi-colon. 

Be extremely careful in the use of quotation 
marks. Remember that within double quota- 
tions single quotations should be used, if any 
quotation mark is required, and that within 
single quotations, in the same case, double 
quotations should be used. For instance, the 
quotation marks are rightly used in this ex- 
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ample: “John said: ‘He was angry because I 
called him “cry-baby.”’” 

When two sets of quotation marks are used 
together, on the Hammond typewriter leave a 
space between them. For instance, after “cry- 
baby” in the example just quoted, the type- 
writer copyist should write: period, double-quote, 
space, single-quote, space, double-quote. 

If, in place of the period in the sentence 
quoted, there had been a semi-colon, an interro- 
gation point, or an exclamation point after “ cry- 
baby,” the double-quote should have been 
struck before the semi-colon, interrogation, or 
exclamation instead of after it. In other words, 
when only the last words of a sentence are 
‘quoted, the final quotation marks should precede 
a semi-colon, a colon, an interrogation-point, or 
an exclamation-point,— the /arge marks, that 
is,— but should fo//ow a comma or a period, 
both of which marks are so small that they 
look all right, even though they are really out of 
place. 

When the whole sentence is quoted, all quota- 
tion marks should invariably follow other punc- 
tuation marks. 

Make anew paragraph — indented five spaces 
— whenever in conversation the speaker 
changes, or when in narrative the sense re- 
quires it. 

If one or more paragraphs are made in what 
one speaker says without interruption, begin 
each paragraph with quotation marks, but do 
not put quotations marks at the end of para- 
graphs till the end of the last paragraph is 
reached. 

When, in contractions, an apostrophe is made 
to take the place of an elided letter, it should be 
written exactly as if it were the letter of which 
it takes the place. 

A caret at the end of a paragraph and another 
caret at the beginning of the next paragraph 
means: “Runin;no 4.” A line drawn from 
the end of one paragraph to the beginning of 
the next paragraph means the same thing. 

In dialect be sure that the same word or 
phrase is always spelled in exactly the same 
way. 

If possible, avoid having the top line on any 
page shorter than a full line. This is a book- 
printer’s rule, which applies also to typewriting. 








Also avoid, if possible, beginning a paragraph 
on the bottom line of any page. 

If you strike a wrong key by mistake, always 
erase the printed letter and print the right letter 
in its place. Don’t “X out” mistakes. Use 
the eraser, and make your manuscript look 
clean. 

In a sentence like: “John,” she said, “I am 
yours forever,” leave two spaces before and 
after the words, “she said,” besides putting in 
the usual punctuation marks. 

Leave a space on each side of every dash. 
Strike two hyphens to make a dash. 

If,in a narrative, you are indenting each ordi- 
nary paragraph five spaces, a paragraph begin- 
ning with a quotation mark should be indented 
only four spaces. It makes the manuscript 
look more regular to have the quotation marks 
outside the paragraph at the beginning, so 
that to the reader’s eye the first letters in the 
different paragraphs will line evenly down the 
page. 

Correct manifest errors in copy, unless you 
have been instructed to follow copy exactly. 
Use your intelligence, and try to make the 
manuscript as nearly perfect as youcan. Do 

not, however, make radical changes without 
consultation with the author. 

It is generally best to use a colon, instead of 
a comma, to introduce a quoted sentence. 

Before “ but” and “and” at the beginning of 
a sentence, the strict rule is to use a semi-colon, 
and to begin the word “ but ” or “and” with a 
small letter. Good writers, however, avoid 
beginning a sentence with these words. 

Study the rules of punctuation, and follow 
them as scrupulously as you can. 

Always read over your copy carefully after it 
is completed, 7m comparison with the original. 

Put either a dash or “The End” in the 
centre of the line after the signature of every 
manuscript. 

In typewriting poetry follow the main rule re- 
garding indentation, which is that all lines that 
rhyme with each,other must be indented equally. 
In observing this rule do not count quotation 
marks as letters. 

Always write poetry in the centre of the 
sheet, centring on the longest line. 

Do not enclose the finished manuscript in 
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covers, or attach the sheets together in any way. 
Ifthe manuscript is short, put a blank sheet of 
paper like that on which it is written before the 
first page, to keep it clean. If the manuscript 
is long, cut two pieces of pasteboard to just the 
size of the paper, and put one on top and the 
other on the bottom of the manuscript, then 
fastening the whole together with a stout rubber 
band. 

Before rolling a manuscript always commit 
suicide. There is no objection to folding a 
manuscript, but a rolled manuscript is good 
only for waste paper, and not good for much for 
that. 

Estimate the number of words in a manu- 
script by counting the number of words in an 
average full line, and multiplying that number 


by the number of lines on a full page, and again 
by the number of pages. Unless the matter is 
very open, make no deduction for blank spaces. 
at the end of paragraphs. “ The number of 
words in a manuscript” means to editors the 
number of words that would go in the space 
the manuscript will occupy when printed, in 
case they were set solid, — without any para- 
graphs, that is,— and so, in estimating, the blank 
spaces at the end of paragraphs in printed mat- 
ter are counted as if they were filled out with 
average words. For this reason, an exact 
count, one by one, of the words in any manu- 
script in which paragraphs are used will fall. 
short of the number of words as estimated in. 
the ordinary way by any editor. 
Boston, Mass. William H. Hills. 





AN OHIO POET—ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


“* The true poet to-day is God’s prophet. 

If a sinner prove false to his trust, 

Make his mission a by-word and scoff it ; 
It is meet he should sink into dust. 

Who would wear the life crown of a poet 
Must breathe out a soul in his art — 

Stand above the rude throng, not below it; 
And his song must be pure, like his heart.’’ 


In these strong, true lines Alice Williams 
Brotherton reflects the predominant inspiration 
of her own muse, and voices the intensity with 
which all genuine poets feel that they have a 
message to deliver. She belongs, however, to 
a distinct class of poets —those who make the 
burden of their songs man’s relation to God and 
to humanity. Her poems are the work of an 
artist, yet they are of direct religious or ethical 
significance. They are born in the throes of a 
responsibility to uplift men, by spurring them 
to effort in the nobler things of life. This is 
dwelt upon because Mrs. Brotherton is one of 
the not too common poets who are able to make 
true poetry out of subjects akin to those chosen 
by David, and Solomon, and the Hebrew 
prophets. It is the kind of poetry which can be 


poetry only in an exalted spiritual atmosphere, 
in which the mean, the commonplace, the un- 
poetic cannot exist. Mrs. Brotherton is not, 
however, a writer of devotional poems, but, 
rather, of those which reflect the ethical in 
every subject, and make of all ethics a religion. 

In these days, when so much is attributed to 
heredity, there is a pleasing propriety in tracing 
a poet’s peculiar gifts to the circumstances of 
ancestry and environment. Mrs. Brotherton’s 
poetic work seems to be the direct and logical 
result of hereditary causes. Of Quaker lineage 
in both her paternal and maternal lines, she was 
born among the Quakers, at the home of her 
grandfather, Dr. Nathan Johnson, at Cambridge 
City, Indiana. The section of Indiana to which 
Cambridge City belongs has been noticeably rich 
in men and women of literary and scholastic 


‘attainment. It is to-day the home of a circle of 


poets, who, if not of world-wide fame, have 
gained recognition beyond the borders of their 
state, and have helped greatly to create the lit- 
erary atmosphere for which Indiana is becom- 
ing known. Many of these writers have spent. 
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the morning of their days in the shadow of 
a “Friend’s Meeting-house,” and, perhaps, 
reached their truest inspiration through the 
subtle influence involved in the doctrine of re- 
ligious expression only as a movement of the 
spirit. 

Alfred Baldwin Williams, the father of Mrs. 
Brotherton, was the son of a Hicksite preacher, 
and the grandson of a Quaker preacher of 
Welsh extraction. On her mother’s side, Mrs. 
Brotherton is of mixed nationalities, in which 
the Celtic predominates. It is, perhaps, to 
these Celtic strains that she owes her purely 
poetic endowments. Yet, more than all, and 
above all, are the heritage of Quaker ideas, and 
her American Quaker teaching, which glow in 
the spiritual coloring, and her love for humanity, 
that together give its high value to her poetic 
work. 

Mrs. Brotherton’s earliest years were spent 
successively in Cincinnati, St. Louis, and ona 
farm near Cambridge City, Indiana. A little 
later Mr. Williams made Cincinnati the perma- 
nent home of his family. There Alice was edu- 
cated in the publicschools. She was graduated 
from the Woodward High School in the spring 
of 1870, and at the same time began her literary 
career with her first published poems, “ Pic- 
tures in Ice,” written for Commencement day, 
and ‘“ Moods,” read shortly afterward at an 
alumni meeting. 

Among the other graduates that Commence- 
ment day was one to whom the attractions of 
his brilliant classmate, Alice Williams, had 
proved irresistible. He was able to win her 
heart, and after he had completed a Harvard 
College course, their marriage took place, and 
she became Mrs. William Ernest Brotherton. 

United to a man whose sympathy and advice 
have, perhaps, more than all else, encouraged 
her in her literary work, Mrs. Brotherton has 
found in her marriage a happy destiny. Her 
life’s sunshine has been clouded of recent years 
by her delicate health, and by one great sorrow, 
the loss of the eldest of her three beautiful 
children. 

Domestic in her tastes, and devoted to her 
family, Mrs. Brotherton passes most of her 
time in the seclusion of her pleasant home at 
Avondale, one of Cincinnati’s charming sub- 


urbs. Her home is shared by her mother and 
her sister, the latter a well-known engraver. 

Mrs. Brotherton, in spite of her devotion to 
her home and her literary work, has found time 
for an active part in various kinds of public 
work. She was president for two years of the 
Cincinnati Woman’s Press Club, which, chiefly 
through her instrumentality, has become one of 
the largest and most influential organizations in 
the country. She has long been interested in 
the “woman question,” her appreciation of the 
vital importance of which is voiced in her poem, 
“ The Present Hour,” written for and read be- 
fore the Ohio State Council of Women in 1888. 
In this she says : — 


“* Our work’s to mould a nobler womanhood 
Out of the faulty clay that lies at hand; 
To preach the ‘ gospel of the golden rule’ 
In home and school, society and state ; 
Wage righteous war with ignorance and wrong.” 


Lastly, in her public work it is not strange that 
as a champion of all woman’s efforts for ad- 
vancement she should be an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of what, in the abstract, seems destined to 
mark an epoch of the century, a woman’s liter- 
ary club. She was one of the founders, and 
has been for several years the president, of Zes 
Voyageurs, a literary and study club of Avon- 
dale. 

Mrs. Brotherton came of a family of readers, 
and her environments have always been most 
favorable for the development of her poetic 
talents. From her infancy she has browsed 
among good books, and has found in them 
much of the intellectual food and stimulus 
which her nature as a poet of the inward, rather 
than the outward, perceptions demanded. 

She has been fortunate in having from the 
beginning of her poetic work for her guidance 
in purely artistic lines, what is inestimable in 
value to a young poet, an exacting critic at her 
elbow. This critic is her mother, to whom she 
gladly acknowledges the greatest indebtedness 
for much of the success of her work. 

As I have said, Mrs. Brotherton did not 
appear in print in her extreme youth. This 
prudent waiting for ripeness led no doubt to 
the almost immediate recognition she received, 
when she fairly began her literary career in 
1871. From that time her work has found 
ready acceptance from the /ndependent,* the 
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Christian Standard, Unity, the Atlantic, the 
Century, Scribner's, St. Nicholas, and many 
other periodicals of a like high character. 

Her first appearance as an author was ina 
little pamphlet containing a poem called “ Be- 
yond the Veil,” published in 1886, by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago. Her first volume 
of poems, “ The Sailing of King Olaf, and Other 
Poems,” was published by the same firm, in 1887. 

Mrs. Brotherton, like most poets, carries her 
individuality into her times and ways of work. 
She does not saturate her brain and poetic 
thoughts with midnight oil, but finds her truest 
inspiration in daylight at its best, from eight to 
twelve in the morning. Much of her best work 
has been done with her babies about her, sit- 
ting in her lap or clinging to her gown. She 
writes in the way common to women, on her lap, 
supporting her paper on a walnut board made 
especially for her, and fitted with convenient 
attachments. She completes her work, whether 
poem or prose article, if possible at one sitting. 
She seldom rewrites or revises to any material 
extent. Her poems are thus, in strictest truth, 
the spontaneous outpourings of a heart imbued 
with deeply religious feeling, having in a spirit- 
ual way a lesson to teach. 

In poems like these there is often of neces- 
sity a certain sternness in the motive, yet no 
harsh note or bitterness mars the poetic beauty 
of Mrs. Brotherton’s work. The most directly 
and positively didactic of her poems breathe 
the subtle artistic quality which imbues the 
reader with the emotions of the poet. Surely 
few persons have read without a certain self- 
conviction the tender, solemn, searching lines 
called “ Magdalen.” The poem is a sermon on 
a text taken from the burial service, “ We com- 


mit to the ground the body of this our deceased 
sister.” 


“This our sister! Surely you are mocking. 
Why, this self-same form I’ve seen before, 
Through the streets of yonder city walking, 
Pitilessly spurned from door to door. 
* * . . * * * 
“ Had she been our sister, — tempted, sinning, — 
We had hastened to uplift and save ; 
Had deemed time and pains well spent in winning 
Back our sister from a living grave.” 


The delicate, though impressive, handling of 
the painful subject, and its power of awakening 


love and pity, the divine sympathy of a Chris 
tian, make this little poem sublime. 

Much of the effect of Mrs. Brotherton’s work. 
is due to her use of a clear and simple diction. 
It is a diction peculiarly adapted to the narra 
tive form of poetry, and to the legendary sub- 
jects which she has found soattractive. In her 
treatment of these subjects, she has a pictu- 
resque, firm touch, suggesting much more than 
is told, yet apparently without making any 
strong appeal to the reader’s imagination. 

She chooses legends as picturesque material, 
but it is always the spirit of the story which has. 
for her a specially poetic attraction, and this 
she interprets through fitting verse-forms and 
language. “The Sailing of King Olaf,” the 
first poem in her volume, has the swift, terse 
movement of a heroic contest, and is appropri- 
ate at the same time to the exultant triumph of 
religious faith, whichis the lesson taught. The 
poem is a long one, and an extract would not 
do it justice; a few lines, however, will show 
the general treatment of the subject. Harald 
Haardrade and his brother Olaf agreed that 


“* Who first shall win to our native land, 
He shall be king of old Norroway.” 


But Harald stipulates that they shall exchange 
vessels, as Olaf’s is the swifter. His brother 
consents, believing that, by the blessing of God, 
he will win the race. He delays to offer prayer 
in the church, while Harald, the wind in his 
favor, sails away. Olaf, in his heavier, clumsier 
vessel, follows, and reaches the Norse land three 
days ahead of his brother : — 


** Such was the sailing of Olaf the king, 
Monarch and saint of Norroway ; 
In view of whose wondrous prospering 
The Norse have a saying unto this day: 
‘As Harald Haardrade found to his cost, 
Time spent in praying is never lost.’”’ 
Another poem not included in the volume,. 
“ The Ballad of Little Christin,” is a good illus- 
tration of excellent adaption of the ballad form. 
to an old tradition. As an almost purely zs- 
thetic poem, it would place its author among 
the pre-Raphaelites. Little Christin weeps on 
her wedding day because she fears she will 
share the fate of her sisters, whom a “grim 
sprite” in Ringfallow’s flood “stole away,” 
** Each on her wedding day.” 


Her lover has her palfrey shod “ with golden 
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shoon ” to frighten the elves away, and a train 
of twelve men ride by her side. But “a snow- 
white stag with a golden horn” lures the train 
away, and 
‘Ere they reached the central arch 

That spans Ringfallow’s wave, 


The palfrey tripped, the maiden fell 
Or ever a hand could save! 


** Down, down into the Kelpies’ hall 
She sank five fathoms clear. 
Loud laughed the sprite, ‘ O little Christin, 
Indeed you are welcome here!’ ” 


But with “gold harp in his hand,” her lover, 


“ Sir Peter knelt upon the strand, 
And touched one golden string ; 
The water-sprite beneath the flood 


Turned pale with listening. 
* * ° * se * - 


“* Sir Peter prayed a hearty prayer, 
And struck the chords with might ; 
And Christin’s arm above the flood 
Rose up all round and white! ” 

And so she was rescued by “ music’s magic 
power,” and by prayer. 

Mrs. Brotherton’s more strictly narrative 
poems are as distinct and vivid in impression 
as a bit of highly-colored tapestry, covered with 
well-executed scenes from life. ‘“ Dorothy Ver- 
non’s Flight” reminds one of “ St. Agnes’ Eve,” 
not wholly from a slight similarity of subject, 
but as much from what may perhaps be called 
a classical effect of permanence which attaches 
itself to the maiden carried off by “the sturdy 
knight” in “the white moonlight,” while 

‘The mad merry measure of the music 
Sounded on, and the revel gaily sped, 
Or ever grim George and his lady 
Had learned that their prisoner had fled.”’ 

In her treatment of nature, Mrs. Brotherton 
is delicately suggestive of moods and memories, 
rather than of a love of nature for its own sake. 
Her “ Rose Songs,” included in the published 
volume, are love songs full of the exultant, pas- 
sionate feeling expressed by the “ Dying Rose” 
deserted by the Nightingale whose songs she 
has inspired : — 

‘*What were the gifts of a thousand lovers 
To that one perfect song of thine. 
. 7 eo * * * * 
‘* I dare not weep, though I fade forever; 
More from a century none could win. 
This is my joy, that never, oh never, 
Save for me, love, thy song had been! ”” 


The same gift in using language vividly, pro- 











ducing clear-cut impressions with a few strokes 
of the pencil, is exhibited in Mrs. Brotherton’s 
vers de société and in her dialect poems. Her 
seeming versatility, however, is a versatility of 
subject and verse form, rather than of sentiment 
or general treatment. Earnestness of feeling 
underlies the lightest of her poems. And the 
same element gives exceptional force and nobil- 
ity to her poems of the inner life; and itis when 
she is “on the heights” that she is at her best. 

Her treatment of a most suggestive subject, 
“The Wife of Pygmalion,” is an example of 
poetic sublimity reached through intensity of 
expression. The beautiful statue, given life 
of the body only, longs at any cost fora soul : — 

‘*Oh, pray for me, that I may know 
All shades of human suffering, 
The very height and depth of woe, — 
If so the grief and pain might bring 
Into this perfect form of mine 
At last — the Soul divine.” 

If poetry were a matter of the imagination 
only, Mrs. Brotherton might be ranked lower 
than many a poet or verse writer of less merit. 
If poetry were music only,— honeyed notes of 
limpid sweetness,— she would find many an 
unknown singer more than her peer. If poetry 
were nature’s mirror only, she would fall be- 
hind in a race with many a contributor to the 
poet’s corner of a country newspaper. If poetry 
were artistic verse-making only, mere verse- 
makers in great numbers would stand by her 
side. It is because poetry, whatever else it 
may be, is “the living thoughts of living men,” 
made intense and expressive through poetic 
forms of speech, that she is lifted into the ranks 
of true poets, though she ever harbors what in 
many hands becomes death to spontaneous 
song — the consciously didactic. 

Asa writer of prose, Mrs. Brotherton has 
done much good work in reviews and criticisms 
and in stories for children. “What the Wind 
Told to the Tree Tops,” a volume of children’s 
stories, published several years ago, received 
much merited praise. Her most natural mode 
of expression, however, is poetry, and she is 
ever a true and helpful poet, and one whose 
work has added to the riches of American lit- 
erature. 

Mary E. Cardwill. 


New Acpany, Ind. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
Se ® 


People who are interested in “the art of 
advertising” — as some people call it nowadays 
—have heard occasional complaints that new 
books are less skilfully advertised than any 
other wares offered by advertisers to the read- 
ing public. Book advertisements, these cap- 


tious critics have been heard to say, are too 
conventional, too formal, written and displayed 
with anything but good judgment, ineffective, 
and generally bad. Whether all this be true or 
not, it is not necessary to consider here. One 
publishing firm, however, has recently taken a 
long step away from the conventional and 
commonplace, as the following paid “ reading- 
notice,” recently published in the Mew York 
Evening Post,—with the names of books, 
publishers, and authors, here supplied by 
dashes, all printed out in full, —will show: — 
ANSWERS TO FASHION CORRESPONDENTS. 
MAUD —There is no objection to Brussels net, if you 
prefer it, but plain black grenadine goes well with the bright 
maroon and silver of “‘— ——--,’’ as that amusing novel lies 
on your lap ready for the evening reading. CON- 
STANCE — A white and black gown — white silk with raised 
pin-dots of black—is charming for summer silks and for cré- 
pons. This is finely effective in contrast with the slate-colored 
cloth binding of ‘‘ — eg ’s delightful new 
novel, just published by ——-, —, & Co. TOTTIE 
— Fortunately, your brown brilliantine is in good style again, 
along with mohair and alpaca. Make it with a short pleated 
basque, opening on a blue or black vest, cut on the bias. It 
will match capitally with the sage-green binding of 
—’s ‘——— ——,”” as you stand with the book by the 
mantelpiece at afternoon tea. I’ll go off and get one, too, at 
— —’s. . . . FLORENCE—The circular skirts of 
last year are still worn and some new ones are made. Reeds 
are not worn in the bottom of skirts. But on your lap you will 
find strikingly effective the delicate cloth tint of “‘ 
by — —-—-; and the stories, by the way, you will find 
delightful reading. ETHEL — Have mutton-leg 
sleeves to your China-silk waist. A drawn puff of the same 
silk would be a neat trimming. But, Ethel, dear, you never 
saw such a pretty shade of blue as I noticed at —-, ——’s 
to-day, in the binding of —-—’s last novel, ““— — — ——.”’ 
You should buy the book, if even for a bit of furniture.— A dv. 


This advertisement — sandwiched in be- 
tween a eulogy of somebody's liver pills and a 
few remarks about somebody else’s asbestos 
boiler and pipe coverings — is unconventional 
enough, as everybody must admit. If the pub- 
lishers continue advertising in the same way, 
the fact will make it evident, perhaps, that this 
sort of advertising pays. W. H. H. 


” 
, 





THE EDITORIAL “I.” 


Why will so many writers persist in using 


the ungrammatical singular “we”? The 
fashion is an antiquated one, which has come 
down to us from our forefathers, and which is 
wholly “out of date” to-day. The “1” is used 
by all the best writers of the present time. 

The chief objection to be urged against the 
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use of “we” is that it often renders a writer’s 
meaning ambiguous or obscure. A sentence 
of Charles Dudley Warner’s in the current 
number of Harper's Monthly illustrates what 
I mean. Itreads: “This is what we mean by 
saying that we are trying to make our educa- 
tional pyramid stand on its apex.” Similarly, 
an author, writing of her experiences at the 
World’s fair last summer, said: “We had a 
good time.” The reader was left to conjecture 
whether the “we” referred to herself or to the 
whole party which she accompanied. 

Numerous other instances might be cited, 
but these two suffice to illustrate my point. 
The effect of the “we” is not so much to make 
the sentence ambiguous, as to make it obscure. 
Obscurity, however, is a fault almost as ob- 
jectionable as ambiguity. 

The “we” is allowable sometimes in the 
editorial columns of newspapers, because the 
opinions which emanate therefrom are not 
essentially singular. They may be shaded, 
or entirely governed, by the political or busi- 
ness policy of the paper. The best news- 
papers, however, avoid the use of “we” 
nowadays. 

There is no good excuse for using the vague 
“we” over one’s own signature, or in a depart- 
ment where individual opinions are expressed. 
The Mew York Herald reporters even are 
instructed to use “I,” although their reports 
have no signature. 

Some writers imagine that the “I” smacks 
of ego, but that is nonsense. When the “we” 
is used for the first person singular it repre- 
sents nothing more or less than the “I.” Why 
should one assume to give his opinion the 
dignity of a plurality of wise-heads, when they 
are naught but the product of his own little 
brain? 

A. W. Dennis. 


Lynn, Mass. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
~of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


Some time ago THE WRITER published a list 
“of books useful to writers. Will the editor 


_— reprint the list, with such additions as 
may be suggested now? T. M. S. 


[ The editor of THE WRITER recommends 
the following books, as many as possible of 
which should be in every writer’s library : — 


WRITING FOR THe Press. A Manual for Editors, Reporters, 
Correspondents, and Printers. By Robert Luce. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. 96 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Sters Into Journauism: Helps and Hints for Young 
Writers. By Edwin L. Shuman. 229 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
THe Lavper or Journauism. By T. Campbell-Copeland. 

115 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

Tue Trave or AuTHorsHip. By Wolstan Dixey. 128 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Tue Art or AuTHorsuip. Compiled by George Bainton. 
355 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

INFORMATION FOR AuTHOoRS. By Eleanor Kirk. 118 pp- 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Pertopicats THatT Pay Contriputors. By Eleanor Kirk. 
57 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

THe RuyMEsSTER; OR, THE Rutes or Ruyme. A guide to 
English versification, with a dictionary of rhymes. By Tom 
Hood; edited, with additions, by Arthur Penn. 208 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Wacxer’s RuyminG Dictionary. 720pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Science of ENGiisH Verse. By Sidney Lanier. 315 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A Hanopook or Poetics. By Professor F. B. Gummere. 
250 pp. Cloth, $r.10. 

Rocet’s THesaurus oF ENnGiishH Worps AND PHRAsss. 
745 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 

ENnGutsH Synonyms EXPLAINED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 
By George Crabb. 638 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Practicat Synonyms. By John H. Bechtel. 226 pp. Cloth, 
50 cents. 

Tue Principces oF RHETORIC AND THEIR APPLICATION. 
With an appendix com rising general rules for punctuation. 
By Adams Sherman Hill. pp. Cloth, 88 cents. 

Tue Founpations OF Ruetoric. By Adams Sherman Hill. 
371 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Tue PracticaL Etgments or Ruetoric. By John F. 
Genung. 483 pp. Cloth, $1.40. 

A Hanppsoox or RuetToricat ANALysis. By John F. 
Genung. 306 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

Ovutitines oF Ruetoric. By John F. Genung. 33: pp. 
Cloth, $1.10. 

PeacticAL Course In ENGLisH Composition. By 
Alphonso G. Newcomer. 249 pp. Cloth, go cents. 

How To Write Crearty. By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott. 78 pp. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

A TrReATiIsE ON ENGLISH PunctTuaTion. By John Wilson. 

pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

PUNCTUATION AND OTHER TypoGRAHPICAL Matrers. By 
M. T. Bigelow. pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Pens AND Typgs. By Benjamin Drew. 214pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Tue Art or Fiction. Walter Besant and Henry Jamés. 
(Two essays in one volume.) 85 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Tue Art or PLaywritinc. A practical treatise on the ele- 
ments of dramatic construction. By Alfred Hennequin. 
187 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

Tue Tecunigug or THE Drama. By W. T. Price. 287 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

MiIsTAKkgs IN WRITING ENGLISH, AND How To Avoip THEM. 
By M. T. Bigelow. Secondedition. 110 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 

HANpDBOOK OF BLunpers. Designed to prevent 1,000 common 
blunders in writing and speaking. By H. H. Ballard. 

pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Surrs or Toncue anp Pan. By J. H. Long. to: pp. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

ERRORS IN THE Use OF ENGLISH. By Professor William B. 
Hodgson. pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


Tue VerBAtist. By Alfred Ayres. pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
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PractTicaL TyPpEwRITING, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Tue Printer’s Art. By Alexander A. Stewart. 
Paper, $1.00. 


Any of these books will be sent by The 
Writer Publishing Co., postpaid, to any address, 
on receipt of price. — w. H. H. } 


By Bates Torrey. 156 pp. 


113 pp. 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“Obliged to Have Asked” and ‘Nom de 
Plume.”— The Boston Herald says that if 
something or other had happened, Marion 
Crawford “ would not have felt obliged to have 
asked a Smith College girl for permission to 
use her nom de plume for the title of his latest 
novel.” Mr. Crawford did not feel obliged “ to 
have asked” for permission. And the Smith 
College girl used “ Katherine Lauderdale,” not 
as a “nom de plume,” but as a“ nom de guerre.” 


WINCHESTER, Mass. R. 
+ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Dictionary OF Quotations from Ancient and Modern Eng- 
lish and Foreign Sources. Including phrases, mottoes, max- 
ims, proverbs, definitions, aphorisms, and sayings of wise 
men, in their bearing on life, literature, speculation, science, 
art, religion, and morals, especially in the modern aspects of 
them. Selected and compiled by Rev. James Wood. 668 
pp. Cloth, $2.50. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
1893. 


Famitiar Quotations. A collection of passages, phrases, 
and proverbs, traced to their sources in ancient and modern 
literature. By John Bartlett. Ninth edition. 1,158 pp. 
Cloth, $3.00. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1893. 

The use of a dictionary of quotations is two- 
fold, — first, to furnish apt illustrations by pro- 
viding a maxim or an epigram reinforcing an 
idea, and, second, to give with exactness and 
reference to its source a maxim or an epigram 
the recollection of which is incomplete. The 
merits of such a book, therefore, are complete- 
ness in including a great number of maxims on 
a great variety of subjects, exactness in giving 
the quotations, and thoroughness in tracing 
each, so far as may be possible, back to its 
source. For most people, the second of the 
two uses of the book is most important. There 
are not many persons who sit down with malice 
aforethought to read a dictionary of quotations 
for the purpose of finding phrases to embellish 
their writing or their speech. The chief use of 
the book is that made of it when a writer wants 
to quote exactly a quotation which he only half 


remembers, or wants to trace a familiar and? 
well-remembered quotation to its source. The 
arrangement and indexing of such a book, there- 
fore, are of the first importance. Next comes 
the question of completeness, next that of ex- 
actness in quotation and in reference, and 
finally that of good judgment in selecting the 
quotations included in the work. 

Of the two dictionaries mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this review, Bartlett’s has long been 
a standard American work, the first edition hav- 
ing been published in 1855, and the ninth and 
culminating edition having been copyrighted in 
1891. Each new edition of the book has been 
materially enlarged, the ninth edition, for in- 
stance, being larger than the eighth by 350 
pages of text and 10,000 lines of index.. 
Wood's dictionary, on the other hand, is a new 
book, begun, the author says, three years ago, 
and only recently published in England and 
America. It is only natural, then, that its 
merits should be judged by comparison with 
the work to which Americans have looked for 
nearly forty years as the standard of its kind. 

The plan of Mr. Wood’s book includes an 
alphabetical list of quotations, arranged accord- 
ing to the first letter of the first word, and fol- 
lowed by a topical index, which, though copi- 
ous, includes no mottoes and few proverbs, 
indexes quotations by ideas rather than by key- 
words, and is intended only to refer to subjects 
of which there is anything of significance said. 
The index, too, is limited to subjects that are 
not mentioned in alphabetical order in the body 
of the book. Thus, Mr. Wood says, there was.. 
no need to index what is said on certain pages 
about “Art,” “Beauty,” or “Christianity,” as 
the reader will expect to find something con- 
cerning them where they occur in the order 
adopted. 

In Bartlett’s dictionary there comes first an 
alphabetical index of wor Roary with the pages of 
the dictionary on which quotations from each 
are to be found. This is followed by a list of 
anonymous books cited. Then come the quo- 
tations, all those from one author being put to- 
gether under his name, and the date of his birth 
and death being given in each case. The order 
of arrangement is chronological, the list begin- 
ning with Chaucer, and ending with Grover 
Cleveland, Bret Harte, and Francis W. Bour- 
dillon. Following these come miscellaneous 
quotations, translations, quotations from the 
Bible, and an appendix explaining the origin of 
many familiar phrases. Last of all is an ex- 
haustive index by key-words to all the quota- 
tions in the book. 

The advantages of Bartlett’s plan of arrange- 
ment are manifest at a glance. Assume, for 
instance, that a writer wishes to use the quota- 
tion comparing the power of the songs of a 
nation and the power of its laws, which he mayy 
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remember, possibly —as, in fact, it was quoted in 
a recent national song prize offer. made by the 
editor of the Dominant —in this form: “I care 
not who makes the nation’s laws, if I might 
write its ballads.” Taking Wood’s dictionary, 
the searcher naturally looks first under “I care 
not,” and finds out at once that if the quotation 
is in the book his memory of it is inexact. He 
next tries the index, deciding that the main 
key-words of the sentence are “ballads,” 
“nation,” and “laws.” Under the headings 
“laws” and “nation” he finds nothing to his 
purpose. Under the heading “ballads,” how- 
ever, he finds the entry, “ Ballads more power- 
ful than laws, 241, 33,” and, turning to page 
241, he finds the thirty-third of the forty-nine 
quotations on the page — every fifth quotation 
being numbered by a figure in the margin — 
noted thus : — 

Let me make the ballads ofa ple, and I care not who 
makes the laws. Quoted by Fletcher of Saltoun. 

Now let the searcher take up Bartlett’s dic- 
tionary, assuming that he knows no more about 
the quotation than he did when he started out 
to find exactly what it is. He has the key- 
words “ ballads,” “nation,” and “ laws.” Under 
“laws” he finds the entry, “ Laws of a nation, 
281”; under “nation” he finds the entry, 
“ Nation, ballads of a, 281°"; under “ ballads ” 
he finds “ Ballads of a nation, 281.” All these 
references send him to page 281, where he finds 
the following : — 


ANDREW FLETCHER OF SALTOUN. 


I knew a very wise man that believed that if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who should 
make the laws of a nation.—Letter to the Marquis of Montrose, 
the Earl of Rothes, etc. 

It appears from this that, if the searcher’s 
memory of the quotation had been that it spoke 
of “songs,” instead of “ballads,” he would 
have failed to find it in Wood’s dictionary, since 
the only key to the phrase in Wood’s index is 
under the word “ballads.” In the same case, 
on the other hand, he would have found the 
quotation all right in Bartlett’s dictionary, for, 
although he would have discovered no mention 
of it in the index under “ songs,” he would have 
found the necessary reference in two other 
places, under “nation” and under “laws.” 
Moreover, having traced the quotation in 
Wood’s dictionary, he finds that it is given in- 
exactly; in Bartlett’s dictionary, on the other 
hand, he gets not only Fletcher’s exact phrase, 
but the dates of Fletcher’s life. 

Throughout, Bartlett’s dictionary has the ad- 
vantage in the exactness with which quotations 
and references are given. Rev. Mr. Woods 
says in his preface: “Except in the case of 
quotations from Shakespeare, the editor has 
quoted only the names of the authors or the 
books from which they are taken, or has not, 


1653—1716. 


as might be expected of him, supplied either 
chapter or verse, because he did not think it 
worth the labor and expense that would have 
been involved.” It may be doubted whether 
those who use the book will agree with Mr. 
Wood in this. Not only is it desirable to trace 
a quotation to its source, and make certain of 
its exact form, but it is often important to know 
the context in which the quotation originally 
appeared. Bartlett always gives exact refer- 
ences, as, for example: “Canterbury Tales. 
Troilus and Creseide. Book III. Line 1721.” 
His quotations, too, are generally more exact 
than those of Mr. Wood. 

The greatest usefulness of Wood’s dictionary 
comes from the fact that it has a broader plan 
than Bartlett’s, including quotations, in the 
original, from Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, and other languages, as well as English. 
“Gnothi seauton,” for example, is given in 
Greek, while in Bartlett only the translation, 
“ Know thyself,” is indexed. In Bartlett, how- 
ever, the use of the idea by Pope and Cervantes 
is quote while under the passage from Plu- 
tarch’s “ onsolation to Apollonius” containing 
it is a foot-note saying: “Plutarch ascribes 
this saying to Plato. It is also ascribed to 
Pythagoras, Chilo, Thales, Cleobulus, Bias, and 
Socrates; also to Phemoné, a mythical Greek 
poetess of the ante-Homeric period. Juvenal 
( Satire xi, 27 ) says that this precept descended 
from heaven.” Bartlett, in short, gives more 
information about the phrase, but Wood gives 
the original Greek, which Bartlett does not. 
In the same way, Wood’s dictionary includes 
the French, “ Rira bien gui rira le dernier” 
( “ He laughs best who laughs last”), while Bart- 
lett does not mention even the English saying, 
his nearest approach to it being Othello’s 
“They laugh that win,”—which Wood also 
gives. 

As Rev. Mr. Wood is an Englishman, it is, 
perhaps, not strange that his dictionary makes 
no mention of the familiar, “ First in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” Bartlett, on the other hand, quotes the 
phrase from the memoirs of Colonel Henry 
Lee (1756-1816), as it was spoken in Lee’s 
eulogy of Washington, December 26, 1799, and 
in a foot-note gives further information regard- 
ing the quotation and its origin. 

As a final example of the way in which Mr. 
Wood’s index works, may be cited his treatment 
of the phrase which ought to be engraved deep in 
every writer’s memory: “Easy writing’s curst 
hard reading.” In Wood’s dictionary the index 
entry is: — 

Writing, advantage of, 369, 9; art of, secret of, 53, 9; bene- 
fit to few, 469, 6; clear, condition of, 554, 30; condition of, 


305, 23; ease in, how acquired, 449, 45; easy, Sheridan on, 
568, 6; etc. 


The searcher for the epigram who has got so 
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far as this then turns to page 568, and the sixth 
quotation on that page he finds to be : — 
You write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s cursed hard reading. 
—Sheridan. 

It will be noticed that “curst” is misquoted 
“ cursed.” On page 76, however, in the proper 
alphabetical place under “ Easy,” the quotation, 
“Easy writing’s curst hard reading. — Sheri- 
dan,” is correctly given. Bartlett quotes the 
couplet, and credits it as follows: “ C/io’s Pro- 
test. Life of Sheridan (Moore). Vol. I., 
p- 155.” 

The conclusion is that the writer who is try- 
ing to decide which of these two dictionaries he 
would better buy should buy both. If he cannot 
afford that, he will probably find Bartlett’s the 
more generally useful of the two, since it is 
more nearly complete, more exact, more thor- 
ough, better planned, and better arranged. 
Wood’s dictionary supplements Bartlett’s, how- 
ever, in a most useful way, particularly because 
it gives so many quotations in foreign lan- 
guages. With both books in his library, there 
will be very few desired quotations that the 
owner of the dictionaries will try in vain to find. 

W. H. H. 
In VaryinG Moons. By Beatrice Harraden. American copy- 

right edition. 286 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 

The success of “Ships That Pass in the 
Night” is naturally followed by the publication 
of another volume of Miss Harraden’s work. 
“In Varying Moods” is a collection of strong 
and interesting short stories, of which the long- 
est, “ At the Green Dragon,” fills about a hun- 
dred pages. The author’s brief preface, signed 
with a fac-simile of her autograph, tells us that 
the story “was written in Mentone, amongst 
the olive trees,” and that, as she now writes, the 
landlady of the Green Dragon sends her a box 
of daffodils and asks if she has yet invented a 
tale about her favorite inn. In the preface are 
given also hints of the origin of “ The Painter 
and His Picture,” “The Umbrella Mender,” 
and “The Clockmaker and His Wife,” other 
stories in the book. Most of the tales, Miss 
Harraden says, have in them more of truth than 
fiction. It is interesting to notice that this book 
is copyrighted in America. “Ships That Pass 
in the Night” was not protected by American 
copyright, and there were many unauthorized 
editions of it. W. H. H. 


Puotocrapuic Mosaics. An annual record of photographic 
progress. Edited by Edward L. Wilson. Thirtieth year. 
295 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Edward L. Wilson. 
1894. 

Any one who is fortunate enough to have a 
complete set of the annual volumes of “ Photo- 
graphic Mosaics” from the beginning has a 
complete record of progress in photography 


during the last thirty years. The little books 
are invaluable to all who are interested in the 
photographic art. The 1894 volume, for in- 
stance, begins with an historical record of 
photographic discoveries and inventions during 
1893, touching on such subjects —among 
scores of others—as “Photographing the 
Vowel Sounds,” “Photography Without 
Light,” “ Flexible Glass,” “The Field-glass 
Camera,” “ Tele-photographic Lenses,” “‘ Hand- 
camera Work,” “Photography by Artificial 
Light,” “Watch Dial Portraits,” etc., etc. 
Following this are papers by experts on various 
subjects connected with photography, interest- 
ing to amateurs and professionals alike. A 
lavishly illustrated article on “ Brittany: Illus- 
trated bs Hand-cameraand Lantern,” and “ The 
Last Venture of the Photographer,” a story by 
Alphonse Daudet, are features of the book, 
which has besides many fine half-tone pictures. 
Altogether, “ Photographic Mosaics” for 1894 
is a very interesting and useful little book — 
something that every one who is interested in 
photographic work should have. W. H. H. 
Sir Francis Bacon’s CrpuHer Story. Discovered and de- 
ciphered by Orville W. Owen, M. D. Vol. II. 200 pp. 

Paper. Detroit: Howard Publishing Co. 1894. 

The frontispiece of Dr. Owen’s second vol- 
ume of his “cipher story” is a picture of the 
“wheel,” improvised for ready reference, used 
by him in deciphering what he assures the 
world is Bacon’s cryptogram. When Dr. Owen 
goes farther and explains the system on which 
his work is done, the results of it may be 
worthy of serious attention. Until then it is 
not worthy of consideration. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of Tue Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
he magazine.] 


SepasTian. A dramatic poem. 
Charles Wells Moulton. 1894. 


Tuey Met in Heaven. By ey H. Hepworth. 
Cloth, 75 cents. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


”~ 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


93 pp. Cloth. Buffalo: 


209 pPp- 
1894. 





To Read Curled Manuscripts Easily. — 
When one is trying to copy a manuscript which 
has been rolled, a satisfactory method of hold- 
ing the objectionable matter under control is 
simply to lay a pane of glass over the opened 
sheet. When the paper is held thus there will 
be no trouble in reading all that is written on 
the page; and copyists will be saved the bother 
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of giving frequent attention, otherwise neces- 
sary, to weight the curling sheet. 
C. S. Wady. 

SoMERVILLE, Mass. 

Typewriter Backing Sheet.— Now that so 
many literary people are using the typewriter 
for making manuscript, some of them may 
like to know of a trick for saving the bother 
of rolling in a backing sheet with each written 
page, which I saw described some time ago 
in the Phonographic World. Here are the 
directions: Dampen a strong sheet of linen 
paper as evenly as possible, either with a sponge 
or by drawing it through water and then 
placing it between blotting pads to remove the 
surplus water; then roll the sheet round the 
platen while it is moist, fastening the last end 
with mucilage. When the sheet is dry it will 
be found to adhere very tightly and smoothly to 
the platen. When the paper becomes worn it 
can be readily removed with the penknife, as 
the mucilage does not touch the platen. To do 
this will take but a few minutes, and the sheet 
will last for several weeks, not only saving much 
time and effort, but also preserving the platen. 

Cincinnati, O. A. L. S. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 





{The publisher of THz Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THs Writer when they write.) 


FASHION AND INTELLECT. W. H. Mallock. North A meri- 
can Review ( 53.) for June. 

Four Ciever Jiitustrators (Charles Dana Gibson, by 
Alice Graham McCollin; Albert B. Wenzell, by Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Mott; Reginald B. Birch, by Florence Wilson; Frank 
Otis Small, by Dorothy Chase). With portraits. Ladies’ 
Home Journal (13¢.) for June. 

My Literary Passions. William Dean Howells. 
Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for June. 

My First Literary ACQUAINTANCES. R. H. Stoddard. 
Lippincott’s Magazine (28 c. ) for June. 

Some Masks AND Facss or LirgratTure. Walter Black- 
burn Harte. Worthington’s Magazine (28 c. ) for June. 

How News Is GaTuerep. Illustrated. Arthur Field. 
Demorest’s Family Magazine (23. ) for June. 

Tue Passinc oF THE Essay. Agnes Repplier. 
cott’s Magazine ( 28 c. ) for June. 


Ladies’ 


Lippin- 


Somg LettTers AND CONVERSATIONS OF THOMAS CaArR- 
tyte. Sir Edward Strachey. Atlantic Monthly (38c.) for 
June. 

My First Visir to New ENGLAND. William Dean 
Howells. Harfer’s Magazine (38 c. ) for June. 

Memoirs oF WENDELL Puituiips. George W. Smalley. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c. ) for June. 

PorTRAITs IN Fiction. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Study in Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for June. 

Tue Eyr as an Opticat INstRuMENT. Austin Flint, 
M.D. Popular Science Monthly (53. ) for June. 

PHorto-Te_eGraAPHy. Photographic Times (18 c. each) for 
April 27, May 4, and May rr. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR HALF-TONE CuTs. 
Times (18 c. ) for May 18. 

Every Man His Own PusuisuHer. 
Chicago Magazine (18 c. ) for May. 

Tue Gente Reaver. The Point of View, in Scribner's 
Magazine (28 c. ) for June. 

Epison’s INVENTION OF THE KINETO-PHONOGRAPH. 
nia and W. K. L. Dickson. With an introduction by Thomas 
A. Edison. Century (38 c. ) for June. 

THe Moruer or Ivan TourGuENeFF. 
Boyesen. Century (38 c.) for June. 

BooKBINDINGS OF THE PRESENT. 
Century (38. ) for June. 

James Wuitcoms RI ey. 
Graphic (13 c. ) for May 12. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
(13 c. ) for May 19. 

**Georce Ecerton”’ ( Mrs. Clairmonte ). 
Chicago Graphic ( 13 c. ) for May 19. 

Heten H. Garpener. With portrait. Journalist (13 ¢. ) 
for May s. 

NEwsS-wRITERS. 
for May 12. 

McCuure’s MaGazine AND Its ConpucrTors. 
Estate (8c. ) for May 24. 

Tue Lisrary oF ConGREss. 
Young People (8c. ) for May 22. 

How to Make A Bett Evectric TELEPHONE For EIGHT 
Cents. Mortimer A. Lopez. Harfer's Young People (8c. ) 
for May 22. 

ANNE BozeEMAN Lyon. 
zine (28 c. ) for May. 

Jane Bartow. With portrait. 
(13 c.) for May 12. 

Beatrice HARRADEN. Portrait. Critic for May 12. 

IrtsH SuRNAMES. Nation (13 c.) for May 24. 

AUTHOR AND PuBLISHER AGAIN. Editor’s Table, Southern 
Magazine (28 c. ) for June. 

Revuspen T. Durettr. With portrait. Thomas Edwin 
Spencer. Southern Magazine (28c. ) for June. 

A Cuat with Beatrice Harrapen. J. L. G. 
(13 c. ) for May 19. 

Ruymeg, RuytHm, Pogtry, AND CoMMON SENSE. 
Fawcett. J/ndependent for May 17. 

Tue Personat Equation 1n LITERARY STYLE. 
Benton. New York Home Journal for May 9. 

Bgatrice HARRADEN INTERVIEWED. Mew York World 
for May 6. 

Joun Jacos Astor. 
Globe for May 10. 

Joun Jacos Astor INTERVIEWED BY NeLLIE BLy. 
Yerk World for May 13. 


Editor’s 


Photographic 


George S. Cottman. 


Anto- 


Hjalmar Hjorth 
Brander Matthews. 
With portrait. Chicago 


Illustrated. Chicago Graphic 


With portrait. 
James Wyllys Dixon. Journalist (13 ¢.) 
Fourth 


Louis J. Vance. Harger’s 


With portrait. Southern Maga- 


James MacArthur. Critic 


Critic 
Edgar 


Joel 


E. J. Edwards. Atchison (Kan. ) 


New 
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Fuit Report or Appresses .AT AuTHORS’ BREAKFAST. 
Salem ( Mass. ) Gazette for May 7. 

W. Hamitton Gipson. Arthur Stedman. Galveston 
News for May 8. 

Joun Swinton. Keene (N. H. ) Sentinel for May 2. 

Mrs. Harriet M. Converse. Berkshire Sunday Eagle 
( Pittsfield, Mass. ) for May 6. 

Tue EssentTiats oF Goop BooKBINDING. John H. 
McNamee. Cambridge Tribune for May 5. 

Ik Marvet 1n Otp Ace. Reprinted from New York 
Times in Boston Globe for May 7. 

Hezexian ButTerwortu. With portrait. Boston Home 
Journal for May 19. 

SHaLtt AuTHors Comping FoR MutTuvat Protection? 
Charles Burr Todd. Mew York Home Journal for May 16. 

LouisvILLe AUTHORS. Louisville Courier-Journal for 
May 6. 

Mary E. Witkxins at Home. Boston Traveller for 
May 12. 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mr. and Mrs. John Armstrong Chanler, 
accompanied by Miss Ella Page, of Albemarle, 
Va., will leave “Castle Hill” about June 1, for 
an extended trip through the Holy Land. 

William Winter, dramatic critic of the Mew 
York Tribune, sailed for England May 9 for a 
vacation. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin has gone to 
England, where she will spend several weeks. 


Rev. Dr. Cuyler and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Nelson Page sailed for Europe on the same 
steamer May 19. 


The price of Munson’s Phonographic News 
( New York) has been reduced from two dollars 
to one dollar a year. 


Mrs. Beatrice Harraden arrived in New 
York May 2, on her way to California. 

Theodore Stanton, after twelve years’ so- 
journ in Paris, intends to resume his residence 
in the United States. 


Howard Challen, publisher of labor-saving 
record books, has removed to 165 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Penfield Publishing Co. has been incor- 
porated at Asbury Park, N. J., with a capital 
stock of $100,000. It will publish the Mew 
Peterson Magazine, Arthur's New Home Maga- 
zine, and other periodicals. All the editorial 
work of these publications, as well as the print- 
ing, binding, and mailing, will be done at 
Asbury Park. 





McClure’s Magazine has removed to 30 
Lafayette place, New York. S. S. McClure, 
the publisher, has returned from Europe. 


The name of the author of “ The Story of 
Margrédel,” which was withheld during its 
serial publication in Blackwood’s and from the 
title-page of the book, is now announced to be 
David Storrar Meldrum. 

The petition to Congress, which is circulated 
by the American Dramatists’ Club, that the 
copyright act be amended so as to make flagrant 
violations of it punishable by imprisonment, is 
meeting generous support. The American 
Dramatists’ Club— president, Bronson How- 
ard, and vice-president, Henry Guy Carleton 
—has taken the matter up with great vigor, 
and as a result thousands of signatures have 
been received from almost every state of the 
Union. At the rooms of the club, No. 47 West 
Twenty-eighth street, New York, it is said that 
the leading managers of the country are taking 
the greatest interest in the movement. 


A man of wide experience in the world of 
books, among publishers and authors, says that 
Miss Wilkins owes the marked favor of the 
great public to her little old-English words; 
that she writes, “I don’t want a word out of your 
mouth about it, father,” where another author 
might say, ‘“ The son implored his father not to 
express such opinions.” Certain it is that 
“ Pembroke” contains a large proportion of 
words of one syllable and Anglo-Saxon origin. 


Mrs. Alexander, the novelist, has been lame 
for two years, owing to an apparently trifling 
accident. She hurt her knee sitting in the 
cramped position it was necessary to maintain 
when seated in the dress circle of one of the 
London theatres. She is now unable to walk 
without a stick. 


Margot Tennant, now wife of the English 
home secretary, Asquith, received this note 
from Mr. Benson, the author, who took Miss 
Tennant for the heroine of his story, “ Dodo.” 
“ Dear Miss Tennant— All the world is talk- 
ing of you and my novel; when may I come to 
see you?” She replied: “Dear Mr. Benson 
— Did you really write a novel? How clever 
of you! Come and see me at any time.” When 
he called she was out. 
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An interesting sketch of Charles L. Tiffany, 
<of New York, and of the house of Tiffany & 
Co., of which he is the head, has been written 
‘by George Frederic Heydt, and is published in 
a beautiful volume, richly bound in full 
morocco. The typography of the book is ex- 
-quisite, and Mr. Heydt’s sketch of the history 
of the well-known firm possesses more than 
ordinary interest. 

Book News (Philadelphia) for May has por- 
traits and biographies of Celia Thaxter and 
Olive Thorne Miller. 


Samuel L. Clemens (“ Mark Twain’) sailed 
for Europe May 9. The liabilities of his firm, 
Charles L. Webster & Co., are fixed by the 
assignee at about $80,000. 


The Elzevir Company, of New York, man- 
aged by John B. Alden, made an assignment 
May 2. 

The liabilities of the Russell Publishing Co., 
of Boston, were fixed at the time of the com- 
pany’s failure at about $40,000. At a sale of 
the company’s property by the assignees May 
144 $3,450 were realized. The property sold 
consisted of the publications Our Little Ones 
and the Whole Family, which were bought by 
Hartshorn & Pettingill, who publish the House- 
hold. This same firm has also bought the 
Cottage Hearth. 

Judgment for $6,835 was entered in New 
York May 25 against the Housewife Corpora- 
tion, publisher, of No. 83 Warren street, in 
favor of Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, on the attach- 
ment obtained by them May 1. 


M: Zola is as systematic and as sure to doa 
certain number of pages, and no more, each day 
as the late Anthony Trollope was. Each ot his 
books contains about 500 pages of forty lines 
to a page. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is living in a pretty 
country house at Tring. 


Will Carleton contributed “ Betsy and I Are 
Out” to the Zoledo Blade while he was a 
salaried writer on that paper, and received only 
“editorial encouragement” in return for it. 
“Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,” was con- 
tributed to Harper's Monthly and brought him 
a check for $30. The poorhouse referred to in 
vthe poem is the one near Hillsdale, Mich. 


An “ Authors’ Breakfast” was givenin Salem 
May 5, in honor of the American Authors’ 
Guild, by the Salem Thought and Work Club. 
Among the distinguished guests were: Edward 
Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe, Robert Grant, 
Olive Thorne Miller, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
James Grant Wilson, president of the Guild, 
Titus Munson Coan, Charles Follen Adams, J. 
T. Trowbridge, Elizabeth Akers Allen, Charles 
Burr Todd, Craven Langstroth Betts, Walter 
Blackburn Harte, Ednah Dow Cheney, and 
Hezekiah Butterworth. , 


Mrs. Mary Holland Lee, author of “ Margaret 
Salisbury,” will spend the summer months at 
her country home in Shrewsbury, Mass. 


“Quida” (Louise de la Ramée) sold her 
household effects and other portable property, 
including her manuscripts, at auction, at 
Florence, Italy, May 21. 


Jordan, Marsh, & Co., Boston, announce 
an art exhibition to be given in November, 
and offer to artists who have lived in New 
England for one year a special prize of $1,500, 
two prizes of $300 each, and three prizes of $200 
each, for the best paintings of New England 
subjects that may be submitted. The picture 
winning the grand prize is to be presented to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Current Topics (Chicago) has changed its 
name to the Chicago Magazine. 


Harper's Magazine for June contains eighty- 
four pictures. Few books have so many. 
Among them is a portrait of Owen Wister, in- 
cluded in Charles Belmont Davis’ article on 
Philadelphia. 

Among other attractive features in the Maga- 
zine of Art ( New York) for June is an article 
with nine illustrations on “ The Authentic Por- 
traits of Robert Burns.” 

“The Master” is the title of a new story by 
I. Zangwill, the publication of which has just 
been commenced in Harper's Weekly. 

A series of portraits of Richard Harding 
Davis will appear in the department of ‘ Human 
Documents ” in the June number of McClure’s 
Magazine ( New York). 

The circulation of the Mew York World is 
now more than 433,000 copies a day. 
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Austin Abbott contributes to the May 
Review of Reviews (New York) a valuable 
résumé of the life-work of David Dudley Field. 
The article is illustrated with portraits of the 
distinguished Field brothers. 


In the privately printed volume of “ Selected 
Letters of Malcolm Kingsley Macmillan” is a 
letter written by Mr. Macmillan to his brother, 
in which he says of his friend, Francis Marion 
Crawford: “Crawford was up a day or two 
lately, and I am more than ever struck with 
the fact that he is far more remarkable than his 
books. He speaks four languages so that the 
natives cannot detect him for a foreigner. He 
knows a good deal of Sanskrit, though he hardly 
ever refers to it. He learnt Norwegian, so as 
to pronounce it properly, in about three lessons 
from Ross. He is a good fencer, a good sailor, 
and can do silver repoussée work. With no 
training, he has designed the entire reconstruc- 
tion of his house at Sorrento. Both in mathe- 
matics and draughtsmanship he is more than 
mediocre. He seems able to do almost any- 
thing he turns his attention to. The one thing 
he has almost entirely neglected is modern 
literature; and he always says that he is not 
really a literary man. In this there is some 
truth, though he has a kind of imagination that 
he throws into everything.” 


Stanley Waterloo, the Chicago author and 
newspaper man, engaged with a publisher to 
have a book on the Coxey movement ready for 
the press within four days. He began Monday 
morning, April 30, with a staff of writers, 
photographers, and typewriters, and Thursday 
night, May 3, the copy for a book of 100,000 
words, with forty illustrations, was in the hands 
of the printers. 

Mrs. Mary Cahill, of Brooklyn, otherwise 
known as “ Marie Walsh,” author of “ Hazel 
Kirke ” and other novels, has adopted South 
Dakota as her home, for the purpose of procur- 
ing a divorce. Mrs. Cahill’s husband lives in 
Chicago, where he edits the Home Light, a 
Roman Catholic weekly. 

The Cassell Publishing Co. announces 
“Wanted, A Copyist,” a story which touches 
on newspaper work, and “Chaperoned,” an 
addition to the Unknown Library. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce “Climbing in» 
the Himalayas,” by Dr. William Martin Con- 
way, vice-president of the Alpine Club; “ Cleo- 
patra,” a new historical romance by Dr. Georg 
Ebers; “A Daughter of To-day,” by Mrs. 
Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan ); 
“Mary Fenwick’s Daughter,” by Beatrice 
Whitby ; and “General Washington,” by Gen- 
eral Bradley T. Johnson. 

Poultney Bigelow gave a dinner in London 
to Mark Twain May 17. 

Wilson's Photographic Magazine (New 
York) for May has a portrait and sketch of 
John A. Tennant, its associate editor. 

The National Baptist has been sold for 
$16,000 to the owner of the Mew York Ex- 
aminer, and its publication in Philadelphia is 
to be discontinued. Since 1872 Rev. Dr. H. L. 
Wayland has edited the Wational Baptist, and 
he became its owner in 1883. 


“Aunt Fanny,” thus best known from her books 
for children, died in New York, May 7, aged 
seventy-two. She was Mrs. Frances Elizabeth 
(Mease) Barrow, a native of Charleston, S. C., 
and had been writing ever since 1855. Her 
“Little Pet” books, “Six Mitten” books, “ Pop- 
gun” stories, “ Nightcap” series, and others, 
went through many editions and had a great 
circulation both in America and England. Mrs. 
Barrow was also a writer for the Mew York 
Ledger. 

General Matthew M. Trumbull died in Chi- 
cago May 9, aged sixty-eight. He wrote chiefly 
under the pen name, “ Wheelbarrow.” 

Professor Henry Morley, the distinguished 
author and lecturer, died at Carisbrooke, Isle 
of Wight, May 14. 

Thomas Niles, senidr member of the firm of 
Roberts Bros., Boston, died in Perugia, Italy, 
May 18, aged sixty-nine. 

Andrew J. Graham, author of Graham’s sys- 
tem of phonography, died at Orange, N. J., 
May 19, aged sixty-four. 

Edmund Yates died of apoplexy in London 
May 20, aged sixty-three. 

Professor George John Romanes, F. R. S., 
LL. D., died suddenly at Oxford, England, 
May 23, aged forty-six. 





